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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE ILLINOIS EXPERIMENT 

For several years it has been the practice of the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English to undertake a definite piece of investigation. 
Readers of the Journal will remember Mr. McConn's report on reading 
preferences and Mr. Hatfield's on the opinions of high-school graduates. 
The latest study had for its object the determination of the relative 
values of oral and written composition, the hypothesis being that oral 
composition is a necessity to the best results in writing. The work was 
carried on under the direction of a committee, of which Professor John 
M. Clapp of Lake Forest College was the chairman, and the directions 
and summary of results obtained have been published in the bulletins of 
the Association. 1 

At a joint meeting of the College, Normal-School, and High-School 
sections of the National Education Association in Chicago, July 12, 
1912, Professor Clapp read a paper on "The Amelioration of Conditions 
in the Teaching of Composition" in which he pointed out that the exces- 
sive labor of theme reading now so generally complained of could be con- 
siderably lightened by the proper use of exercises in speaking, and he 
declared that the results obtained would be better, not only because the 
training would be broader and more practical, but because the technique 
of writing would be more carefully handled. At the meeting of the 
Illinois Association which was held in Urbana the following November, 
this challenge was taken up, and the Association determined to test the 
truth of the statement. 

It was agreed that a number of high schools should give two distinctly 
different kinds of courses in composition in the second semester of the 
first year. One "diet" squad was to have written exercises only, while 
another was to be served with a combination of two-thirds of oral com- 
position to one-third of written. At the beginning of the semester, in the 
middle, and at the end, all pupils, in all sections were to be given written 
test exercises, and their papers after being graded on separate sheets, 
by the teachers in charge, were to be forwarded to the committee for 

1 The Amelioration of Conditions in the Teaching of Composition, Vol. V, No. 1 ; 
An Experimental Course in Freshman Composition for Illinois High Schools, Vol. V, 

No. 4. 
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examination. The teachers were also to report in detail concerning 
the conditions surrounding the work. 

The committee prepared and published a definite program of work to 
be followed throughout the semester, and about thirty schools undertook 
the experiment. Twenty-three carried the program out in full and 
made a report. This states in each case the number of pupils in each sec- 
tion, the amount of time used by the teacher in conference, correcting 
papers, etc., the amount of time necessary for the teacher's preparation, 
the judgment of the teacher as to the improvement of the pupils both in 
speech and in writing, and the comparative improvement of the two 
kinds of sections as well as the amount of improvement of the writing 
sections as compared with classes of previous years. 

The conclusions of the teachers strongly support the contention 
that a large amount of time should be given to oral exercises in the high 
school. The combination sections at the end of the semester were 
better in thought — showed more vigor, freedom, and interest — than the 
writing sections. They were more competent in point of grammatical 
and rhetorical structure. They were no worse in spelling and punctua- 
tion and they were better in handwriting. The writing sections had 
deteriorated in penmanship during the period. The committee felt 
justified in recommending that oral exercises be made a regular part of 
the high-school English work throughout the four years. In the first 
year two-thirds of the themes should be oral, in the second year one-half 
should be oral, and in the two following years one-third should be oral. 
The committee also calls upon school authorities to allow time in the 
daily session for conference on oral exercises to the amount of five 
minutes for each pupil each week. Every school is urged to work out 
its own course in composition so as to take into account local conditions, 
keeping the course flexible and subject to constant revision. The use of 
the group method of collaboration and of such subjects as "How to 
Do or Make Something" is recommended for the first year, with 
considerable dramatization in the second. 



THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AT RICHMOND 

The program of the Richmond meeting was carried out as announced, 
except the address of Commissioner Claxton. To the regret of all, Mr. 
Claxton was called away to New York on Friday afternoon. However, 
a very acceptable substitute was at hand in the person of the president 
of the Council, Professor Baker. 
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The session opened with a plea for sane, constructive work by Dr. 
Kent, of the University of Virginia. He deplored the American tendency 
to run after fads, and commended the Council for the good sense which 
had governed in all its activities. The Council was sure, he thought, 
to become a tremendous power for good in the field of English teaching. 
Indeed, it had already become the most important single influence in this 
field. 

Mr. Certain, of Birmingham, Alabama, who followed, gave a r&ume' 
of the history of the Council and attributed its rapid rise to the general 
feeling on the part of high-school teachers that there were problems which 
they themselves must solve, problems which had received too little 
attention because of the emphasis which has been placed upon college- 
entrance requirements. The speaker then outlined some examples of 
the newer type of high-school exercises in English which the Council 
seeks to foster. 

The next topic was "Attainable Aims in English Teaching." Miss 
Barbour, of Louisville, Kentucky, speaking for the high schools, empha- 
sized the possibility of teaching pupils how to organize their ideas and 
also the possibility of developing in them the capacity for the enjoyment 
of the finer, more cultural aspects of their environment. Mr. Hosic, 
secretary of the Council, followed with remarks concerning the ele- 
mentary schools. He thought the problem there should be definitely 
centered in the first six years, leaving the following years to be regarded 
as secondary work. From this point of view the task of the elemen- 
tary school is to establish certain basic habits through much purposeful 
doing. Among these habits are reading to get the meaning, putting 
words on paper correctly after having decided what is to be said, and 
speaking in clear sentences so as to be easily understood. 

Mr. McComb, of Indianapolis, then read a highly suggestive paper 
on "Social Motives for Composition." He showed by several striking 
illustrations how the opportunities of school life may be used in securing 
composition that shall seem real to the pupils. The last paper of the 
afternoon was by Professor Cox, of the University of West Virginia, who 
emphasized the fact that poetry has ceased to live on the lips of men, 
though this is the true state of it. He had tested his classes in the uni- 
versity and found that they could not quote poetry at all, not even 
Mother Goose rhymes. Some of the attempts which he recounted were 
ludicrous — and pathetic. 

At the evening session President Baker characterized the National 
Council as sane, progressive, enterprising, methodical, democratic, and 
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social, and declared that because it was actuated by the right spirit it 
had already made astonishing progress and was sure to make more. 

Professor Lewis, of Hamilton College, speaking from his experience 
in high school and in college, called attention in impressive fashion to the 
neglect of oral English. Men speak much more than they write, and yet 
few speak well, for no effort has ever been made to train the voice 
or to teach the art of addressing an audience. The speaker's points 
were enlivened by much gentle satire and went home more forcibly 
because he was exemplifying the results of the training for which he 
pleaded. 

The closing address, on "The Keynote Method in Literature," was 
delivered by Professor Smith, of the University of Virginia. Every 
piece of literature really worth while, he said, has underlying it a big 
philosophic idea, and one cannot understand or appreciate the selection 
until he has discovered what this idea is. Then he will not only grasp 
the message of the writer but he will be in the way to appreciate his 
artistic method as well. Numerous illustrations of the principle were 
taken from among the books which are commonly read in the high 
schools. The address was received with warm enthusiasm and served 
to bring to a satisfying close one of the best meetings the Council has 
held. 

The attendance was about the same as at Philadelphia last year, 
three hundred in the afternoon and five hundred at night. This is 
remarkable, considering the fact that Richmond is not so near to other 
large centers. It is to be accounted for in part by the fine publicity 
work of the Virginia committee under the leadership of Dr. Kent and 
Professor Myers of the University and Mr. Grainger of the State Normal 
School, and in part to the interest which educators in general have come 
to feel in the work of the Council. Confidence that teachers of English 
are on the way to solve some of the vexing problems of the schools was 
frequently expressed, both in public and in private, at the convention 
of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, in connection with which the Council meeting was held. 

It may be remarked in this connection that there was much in the 
various papers of the Department of Superintendence and of the other 
societies meeting with it which is of keen present interest to teachers of 
English. Two topics may be singled out for special mention. The 
first of these is " Standards and Measurements of Efficiency," which was 
discussed by several well-known educators before the Council of Educa- 
tion. A large committee under the leadership of Professor Strayer, of 
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Columbia University, is at work upon the task of defining the terms in 
which educational aims shall be stated and in which the results of school 
activities shall be evaluated. There is no subject, probably, more in 
need of such standards than English. At present it is too much at the 
mercy of caprice. 

The other topic was that of "Economy of Time." This was pre- 
sented by some of the members of a committee which was appointed 
by the Department of Superintendence. The purpose of the committee 
is to determine the essentials in the various school subjects and to 
suggest the elimination of the useless, or less useful, subject-matter, on the 
one hand, and the most effective methods of obtaining results on the other. 
For the present the work of the committee is confined to the elemen- 
tary schools. The committee proposes to publish a monograph setting 
forth the essentials of English, mathematics, history, and geography. 



The preliminary program of the Conference on English, to be held 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, August 3 to 8, 191 4, in connection with the 
Shakespeare Festival, is at hand. Among those who will take part are 
Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Miss Elsie Fogerty, Mr. Daniel Jones (who 
will speak on "English Phonetics"), Miss Amice Macdonell (represent- 
ing the Schools' Dramatic and Musical Association), and Professor 
J. M. Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, who will read a paper 
on the teaching of Shakespeare. 

The meetings of the Conference will be held in the room in King 
Edward's School where Shakespeare was educated. The fee for the 
Conference alone will be 7s. 6d., but an inclusive ticket may be had for 
10s. which will admit the holder to the Conference and to all lectures, 
exhibits, and demonstrations of the entire festival program, as well as 
to the Memorial Library, Picture Gallery, Tower and Gardens, and 
Festival Club. Holders of these tickets will be given reduced rates of 
admission to six performances at the theater. Places of interest in 
Stratford will be open free to holders of tickets, and special rates are 
offered on the railways. 

All who are interested may obtain copies of the preliminary program 
from the secretary of the National Council of Teachers of English at 
68th Street and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, who is a member of the 
committee of arrangements. Further information, including reserva- 
tions of lodging, etc., may be obtained of Miss Dorothy Macarble, 
secretary of the Conference, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
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The Shakespeare Summer Season will include several plays by the 
Repertory Company of Mr. F. R. Benson, a series of afternoon lectures, 
a school of Folk Dance and Song, and a series of Old English pageants. 
The value of the festival to education and the amount of stimulus and 
suggestion it offers to teachers of English literature are increasing each 
year, and it is felt that an effort should be made to form a real connection 
between the work of the festival and the work of the schools. It is 
hoped that many American teachers will take part in the Conference and 
participate in the festival and thus help to give an international char- 
acter to both. 

A meeting of the Kosmos Club of Wakefield, Massachusetts, was 
held on March 6 under the auspices of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English. The topic chosen was "The Teaching of English 
at Home and at School." This was discussed from the point of view of 
the teacher by Mr. Charles S. Thomas, of Newtonville, and from the 
point of view of the parent by Mrs. Wallace C. Boyden. The final 
address was by Professor Wm. A. Neilson of Harvard University, who 
spoke on "What Shall Our Children Read?" 



The teachers of English in the grades, high schools, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati met at Woodward High School, March 9, and 
organized the Cincinnati Council of Teachers of English. Officers were 
elected as follows: T. W. Gosling, president; C. E. Thomas, secretary; 
Ella Rothe, treasurer. The organization voted to affiliate with the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 



The secretary of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
Professor James Melvin Lee, of New York University, sends to all 
members of the Society from time to time a news letter. The issue of 
February contained references to some of the well-known members of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 



The March number pi the New England Leaflet contains a suggestive 
paper on "Dramatization and the School Festival" by Sarah E. Simons 
and Clem Irwin Orr, of the Central High School, Washington, D.C. 



